GERMANS   IN   PARIS

One of the first gestures made by German officers in
Paris was the placing of a wreath on the tomb of the
Unknown Soldier.

If only the victors had stopped at thatl

The German police, with French assistance, search both
men and women, emptying wallets, handbags, and shop-
ping baskets. Passers-by are sometimes stripped, regard-
less of the weather. To be under suspicion means a search,
furniture ripped open, mattresses slit, clothes torn apart,
and it also means imprisonment even though nothing
incriminating has been unearthed. To avoid trouble one
must watch every word and be constantly on guard.

The other day, in London, I was speaking confidentially
to a friend when a man in uniform came beside me.
Instinctively, I stopped talking and slowed my pace, and
then, realising suddenly that I was no longer in France,
I took up the conversation again. The prudent habits
which one learns now in Paris are not easily shaken off.
My friend laughed heartily, and I joined him, but that
day I really appreciated my liberty.

The Germans, of course, eat, drink, and buy without
bothering about prices, disregarding both the rising cost
of living and the growing shortage of foodstuffs.

When they arrived in France they began to issue what
was called "occupation money." These notes, which were
legal tender, had no gold backing and circulated only in
France. Their value was set at four times that of the
franc, and if they were refused when tendered in payment,
penalties were imposed. The Germans spent this "occupa-
tion money" lavishly. They bought everything in sight
except make-up, which was forbidden to German women.
The Vaugirard goods station provided work every day
for twenty-five unemployed packing a Berlin-bound train
with a miscellaneous collection of goods garnered from
every corner of France.

"Occupation money" does not circulate now. The
Germans have found a better method. With an exclusively
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